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Indian  Wheat  Market 
Continues  To  Hold  Promise 

U.S.  Wheat  Associates  (USW)  recently  sponsored  14  flour  millers  from  India  at  a special 
class  in  flour  mill  management  and  quality  control  at  Kansas  State  University  at 
Manhattan.  Indian  millers  have  acquired  authority  to  purchase  wheat  directly  from  ex- 
porters as  a result  of  recently  relaxed  government  restrictions.  Previously,  the  millers 
purchased  wheat  from  the  Indian  Government.  Now,  they  are  reacting  to  the  possibility 
of  increased  profit  margins  by  seeking  higher  quality  wheat.  USW  hopes  to  increase  the 
demand  for  U.S.  wheat  through  this  training  at  Kansas  State  University. 

U.S.  Wheat  Sponsors 
Food  Training  Seminar 

More  than  250  Philippine  food  industry  representatives  met  recently  at  a three-day 
seminar  in  Manila  to  receive  technical  training.  The  seminar  featured  baking,  cereal 
chemistry  and  flour  milling  technology,  and  was  sponsored  by  the  National  Food 
Authority  of  the  Philippines  and  by  U.S.  Wheat  Associates  (USW). 

According  to  USW  Vice  President  Ron  Mass,  the  training  session  was  the  first  in  the 
Philippines  to  provide  a broad  view  of  wheat  flour  use  and  production.  The  interest 
shown  in  this  seminar,  he  said,  indicates  the  Philippines  is  seeking  increased  flexibility 
to  shift  from  one  cereal  to  another  in  order  to  meet  market  and  production  realities. 

Malt  Barley  Team  Hosts 
Seminars  in  West  Africa 

A malt  barley  team  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Feed  Grains  Council  (USFGC)  held  seminars 
in  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast;  Douala,  Cameroon;  and  Lagos,  Nigeria,  to  demonstrate  to 
brewers  that  U.S.  six-row  barley  can  be  used  advantageously  over  traditional  two-row 
varieties,  historically  purchased  from  European  suppliers. 

The  annual  value  of  the  current  Nigerian  market  for  barley  malt  is  about  $120  million,  of 
which  the  United  States  has  had  virtually  no  share.  The  seminar  in  Lagos  has  generated 
a great  deal  of  interest  in  U.S.  barley  malt,  which  could  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
new  market,  particularly  if  some  form  of  credit  is  extended  by  the  suppliers. 

Japanese  Trade  Teams 
Visit  U.S.  Meat  Plants 

A trade  team  of  meat  department  managers  of  major  Japanese  supermarkets  visited 
several  meat  packing  plants  in  the  United  States.  The  visit  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Meat  Export  Federation  (MEF)  and  the  Japan  Chain  Stores  Association  (JCSA).  The 
six-member  team  included  Association  Director  Y.  Hironaka  and  Susuma  Harada, 
MEF/Tokyo's  marketing  specialist. 

Japanese  supermarket  chains  are  increasingly  purchasing  products  directly  from  U.S. 
suppliers  rather  than  through  trading  companies.  This  tour  allowed  these  supermarket 
representatives  to  meet  directly  with  U.S.  exporters  and  to  see  the  types  of  products 
available.  The  team  also  observed  how  the  United  States  merchandises  meat  products 
in  supermarkets. 

U.S.  Ribeye  Featured  U.S.  meats,  courtesy  of  U.S.  Meat  Export  Federation  (MEF),  were  among  the  many 

At  West  German  Food  Promotion  delicacies  at  an  international  gourmet  evening  sponsored  by  the  Alsterhaus  department 

store  in  Hamburg,  West  Germany.  MEF/Hamburg  provided  guests  with  samples  of  U.S. 
ribeye  roast,  product  information  brochures  and  a look  at  an  MEF  slide  show  on  the 
U.S.  meat  industry. 

MEF/Hamburg  Director  Willem  Zerk  said  the  promotion  reminded  consumers  about  the 
availability  of  U.S.  meats.  “It  was  amazing  to  find  out  how  many  people  had  heard  about 
U.S.  beef— or  had  even  eaten  it  before,”  Zerk  said,  “but  did  not  realize  that  it  was 
available  at  department  stores  like  the  Alsterhaus.” 
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Export  Assistance 
In  Your  Own  Backyard 


By  Charles  Larson 

Exporting  agricultural  commodities 
may  seem  to  be  a complicated  and  ex- 
pensive undertaking  for  a small 
business,  particularly  one  just  getting 
started.  But  most  of  the  more  than 
10,000  enterprises  in  this  country  that 
are  engaged  in  the  export  of 
agricultural  products  are  relatively 
small,  too  small  to  maintain  their  own 
export  divisions  or  overseas  sales 
offices. 

For  such  firms,  state  departments  of 
agriculture  can  be  an  important  source 
of  export  information,  assistance  in 
locating  foreign  buyers,  advice  on 
marketing  techniques,  coordination  of 
overseas  shipments  and  a variety  of 
services  to  smooth  the  export 
operation. 

Most  state  departments  of  agriculture 
staff  their  offices  with  a trained  inter- 
national trade  specialist.  Some  have 
several.  There  are  around  150  state 
level  personnel  now  involved  in  inter- 
national trade. 

Believing  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
service  the  export  market  is  from  a 
foreign  vantage  point,  several  state 
departments  of  agriculture  have  of- 
fices in  important  overseas  markets.  In 
some  instances  these  offices  handle 
both  agricultural  and  commercial 
matters. 

How  State-Level  Experts  Can  Help 

A key  function  of  state  export  staffs  is 
to  provide  exporters  with  the  latest  in- 
formation on  market  opportunities,  and 
to  conduct  seminars  and  workshops 
for  existing  and  prospective  exporters 
on  producing  for  the  foreign  market, 
marketing  overseas,  finance,  shipment 
modes  and  export  trends. 

State  personnel  also  manage  regional 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (FAS) 
cooperator  projects,  such  as  sales 
teams  and  trade  show  participation. 

But  if  it  is  the  states  that  have  the 
grass  roots  contacts  with  U.S.  ex- 
porters, it  is  FAS  that  has  the 
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During  1984,  the  AIMS  program  ex- 
panded the  number  of  trade  leads 
generated  by  FAS  overseas  personnel 
by  35  percent  while  the  number  of  U.S. 
firms  receiving  trade  leads  quadrupled. 


In  1985,  AIMS  also  speeded  up  delivery 
of  trade  lead  information  to  exporters 
by  accelerating  transmission  and 
handling  by  50  percent,  cutting  turn- 
around time  from  36  to  25  hours.  State 
marketing  officials  are  being  relied  on 
heavily  to  help  achieve  these  objec- 
tives. 


necessary  contacts  with  overseas 
buyers.  To  win  a larger  share  of  the 
world’s  high-value  and  value-added 
trade,  the  states  and  FAS  work 
together  closely  to  expedite  the  flow 
of  market  information. 

To  do  this,  agricultural  trade  officers 
and  counselors  overseas  serve  as  key 
intermediaries  to  bring  buyer  and 


seller  together.  They  also  coordinate 
FAS  participation  in  activities,  such  as 
large  foreign  trade  shows,  point-of-sale 
and  menu  promotions,  etc. 

FAS  also  operates  the  Agricultural  In- 
formation and  Marketing  Services 
(AIMS)  to  improve  the  outreach  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  its  marketing  programs 
to  exporters  and  state  export 
personnel. 


Four  Regional  Associations 
Focus  on  Marketing 

Four  regional  trade  groups  are  helping 
to  speed  the  collection  and  transfer  of 
marketing  information.  They  are  close- 
ly involved  with  researching  markets 
and  assisting  states  with  their  in- 
dividual efforts. 

Forty-nine  states,  Samoa  and  Puerto 
Rico  now  belong  to  these  regional 
groups.  These  organizations  are  a way 
in  which  states  with  similar  crops,  and 
similar  problems  and  opportunities  in 
the  export  market,  can  pool  their 
resources  to  do  a more  effective  job  of 
selling  overseas. 

The  four  regional  groups  are: 

Eastern  United  States  Agricultural  and 
Food  Export  Council,  Inc.  (EUSAFEC), 

2 World  Trade  Center,  Suite  5082,  New 
York,  NY  10047.  Tel:  (212)  432-0020. 
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Mid-America  International  Agri-Trade 
Council  (MIATCO),  828  Davis  Street, 
Suite  301A,  Evanston,  IL  60201.  Tel: 
(312)  866-7300. 

Southern  United  States  Trade  Associa- 
tion (SUSTA),  International  Trade  Mart, 
Suite  338,  2 Canal  Street,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70130.  Tel:  (504) 
568-5986/7/8. 

Western  United  States  Agricultural 
Trade  Association  (WUSATA),  1301 
N.E.  Highway  99,  Suite  200,  Vancouver, 
WA  98665.  Tel:  (206)  574-2627. 

EUSAFEC  consists  of  the  departments 
of  agriculture  of  10  northeastern 
states;  MIATCO  of  12  midwestern 
states;  SUSTA  of  15  southern  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  plus  Puerto  Rico; 
and  WUSATA  of  10  western  states, 
plus  Alaska,  Hawaii,  American  Samoa 
and  Guam. 


NASDA  Co-Sponsors  National 
Food  Show 

The  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  (NASDA)  is 
another  organization  through  which 
the  state  departments  of  agriculture 
participate  in  the  export  process.  Every 
two  years,  for  example,  FAS  and 
NASDA  co-sponsor  a huge  food  ex- 
position in  the  United  States  for 
foreign  buyers. 

This  show,  the  National  Food  and 
Agriculture  Exposition,  presents  a real 
sales  opportunity  for  U.S.  food  firms 
by  saving  them  the  time  and  expense 
of  foreign  travel.  The  emphasis  of  the 
exhibition  typically  is  on  fresh  and  pro- 
cessed foods  and  ingredients  for  the 
foreign  wholesale,  retail  and  institu- 
tional trade. 


However,  U.S.  firms  marketing  other 
agricultural  products  like  forest  pro- 
ducts and  nursery  stock  can  also  take 
part. 

The  next  National  Food  and 
Agriculture  Exposition  will  be  held 
April  30-May  1,  1987,  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

NASDA  is  headquartered  at  1616  H 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006. 
Tel:  (202)  628-1566.  ■ 


The  author  is  with  the  Export  Pro- 
grams Division,  FAS.  Tel.  (202) 
475-3417. 
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Oregon  Spotlights 
State  Products  Overseas 


Oregon’s  Agricultural  Development 
and  Marketing  Division  is  one  of  many 
state  organizations  which  concentrate 
on  a strong  export  assistance 
program. 

In  Oregon,  a team  of  five  export 
specialists,  headed  by  Ken  Meier, 
assistant  director  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  works  with  state  com- 
panies to  help  them  get  a firm 
foothold  in  foreign  markets,  and  then 
to  develop  those  markets  for  long- 
range  success. 

Last  year,  Oregon  shipped  over  $351 
million  worth  of  agricultural  products 
abroad.  Some  of  the  top  sellers  were 
wheat,  processed  potatoes,  fresh 
onions  and  other  processed  vegetables 
and  fruits. 

Oregon’s  biggest  market  by  a large 
margin  is  Japan.  Other  important 
markets  are  Korea  and  Taiwan,  with 
Oregon  food  and  agricultural  products 
also  moving  to  the  Middle  East, 

Europe,  South  America,  Australia  and 
Canada. 

Meier’s  export  staff  spends  about  one- 
third  of  each  year  out  of  the  country 
promoting  Oregon  products. 


Staffers  work  with  about  100  com- 
panies—primarily  producers  of  pro- 
cessed fruits  and  vegetables,  grass 
and  field  seed,  livestock  and  nursery 
products— and  also  with  26  state  com- 
modity commissions  charged  with 
agricultural  research,  promotion  and 
education. 

Focus  on  the  Basics 

“When  working  with  companies  new  to 
exporting,  we  stress  that  three  basic 
elements  are  essential  to  make  it  in 
the  export  market,”  Meier  says. 

“First,  you  need  to  do  your  market 
homework;  then  you  must  make  a 
serious  long-term  commitment  to  ser- 
vicing the  market;  and  third,  you  need 
to  back  that  up  with  an  adequate 
financial  commitment,”  he  explains. 

All  three  of  these  steps  are  essential 
to  establish,  and  then  broaden,  a com- 
pany’s marketing  base. 

Trade  Shows  Essential 
In  Promotion  Effort 

Trade  shows  are  a key  part  of 
Oregon’s  export  effort.  International 
trade  shows  provide  a chance  for  U.S. 


sellers  to  build  the  kind  of  contacts 
that  are  so  important  in  exporting. 
Meier  estimates  that  it  takes  three  to 
five  years  to  develop  long-term,  solid 
business  relationships  with  overseas 
buyers,  especially  in  Oriental 
countries. 

“Each  year,  we  participate  in  five  or  six 
major  trade  shows,  such  as  FOODEX 
in  Tokyo,  and  we  also  set  up  special 
‘Oregon  Only’  shows,  such  as  one  in 
Korea  early  this  year,”  Meier  says. 

“We’ve  developed  a system  for  par- 
ticipation and  representation  that  has 
worked  extremely  well  for  us.  We  start 
off  by  literally  selling  a company’s 
products  for  them.  We  organize  the 
Oregon  exhibit  and  staff  it,  but  the 
companies  we  represent  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  participation.  This  year,  for  ex- 
ample, we  charged  14  companies 
$1,000  each  plus  shipping  to  go  to  the 
FOODEX  show,”  Meier  says. 

“The  first  year  that  a company  par- 
ticipates in  a show,  we  represent  their 
products;  the  second  year,  company 
representatives  come  along  and  work 
the  show  with  us;  and  by  the  third 
year,  if  we’ve  all  done  our  jobs  and  our 
homework  well,  they  should  be  going 
to  the  trade  shows  on  their  own,” 

Meier  explains. 

Preparation  Pays  Off 

Meier  and  his  staff  spent  two  days  in 
Tokyo  last  spring  compiling  lists  to  in- 
vite 250  potential  Japanese  buyers  to 
visit  the  Oregon  booth  at  the  FOODEX 
show.  The  effort  paid  off.  One 
Japanese  company  is  now  purchasing 
over  $700,000  worth  of  Oregon  prod- 
ucts a year  as  a result  of  an  introduc- 
tion at  the  show. 

“I  tell  every  company  that  to  get  prod- 
ucts accepted,  you  need  to  know  your 
product  from  the  soil  to  the 
consumer’s  mouth.  You  need  to  know 
where  the  prospects  are  and  to  know 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
competition,”  Meier  says. 

“Basically,  you  need  to  know  all  the 
answers  as  to  why  a customer  should 
buy  your  products  instead  of  those  of 
other  sellers.”  ■ 
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Massachusetts  Broadens  Dimension 
Of  Its  Agricultural  Exports 


An  Interview  with 
August  Schumacher,  Jr. 

Harvard.  These  names  mean  the 
latest  in  the  world  of  biotechnology 
and  the  realm  of  ideas  where  the 
future  is  now. 

It’s  relatively  easy  to  put  a price  on  a 
product,  but  what’s  the  price  tag  for  an 
intangible  like  an  idea  or  a high-tech 
skill?  Knowledge  is  certainly  an  in- 
valuable resource  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  is  adding  this  new 
dimension  to  agricultural  exporting. 

In  the  following  interview,  August 
Schumacher,  Massachusetts’  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Agriculture,  tells 
how  the  “skills  for  sale”  approach  is 
working  out. 

“Massachusetts  is  not  normally  con- 
sidered a powerhouse  in  terms  of 
agricultural  exporting.  We  export  some 
cranberries,  some  apples,  a little 
maple  syrup,  some  dairy  heifers, 
seafood  and  value-added  products.  All 
in  all,  our  commodity  exports  added  up 
to  about  $25  million  last  year. 

“However,  Massachusetts  is  a 
knowledge-based  economy— and  we 
are  broadening  our  export  develop- 
ment programs  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  very  important  resource. 

“We  have  275,000  college  students  in 
the  State,  and  a very  large  pool  of 
workers  with  advanced  degrees.  We 
have  become  a magnet  for  people  do- 
ing advanced  research  in  biochemistry, 
plant  pathology,  botany  and  similar 
fields. 

“If  we  can  sell  this  brainpower 
overseas,  we  believe  we  can  make  a 
much  more  sizable  contribution  to  the 
nation’s  agricultural  export  total.  After 
all,  a dollar  sale  of  agricultural  brain- 
power is  worth  just  as  much  as  a 
dollar  sale  of  soybeans— or  wheat  or 
corn. 

“In  total,  we  think  our  agricultural  ex- 
port potential,  including  the  sale  of 
consulting  services  and  new  bio- 
technologies overseas,  could  easily  hit 
$100  million  by  1990  with  some  ag- 
gressive promotion  on  our  part. 


^If  we  can  sell  this 
brainpower  overseas,  we 
believe  we  can  make  a 
much  more  sizable  con- 
tribution to  the  nation’s 
agricultural  export 
total,  j j 


“Massachusetts  has  the  second 
largest  bio-technology  program  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  $500  million  in- 
vested in  bio-technology  at  this  stage 
and  there  are  24  firms  in  this  business 
sector. 

“The  private  sector  in  Massachusetts 
is  already  doing  $35  million  worth  of 
research  a year  on  commercial  applica- 
tions of  agricultural  bio-technology, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  we  can 
develop  a really  good  market  for  this 
type  of  activity.  One  way  we  plan  to 
accomplish  this  is  by  adding  a staff 
person  with  the  necessary  technical 
background  who  will  actively  promote 
the  use  of  our  bio-technological  exper- 
tise overseas. 

“The  bio-pesticides  coming  out  of  our 
bio-technology  industry  appear  to  be 
especially  salable.  Many  countries  are 
trying  to  find  some  way  to  reduce  the 
impact  on  the  environment  from  toxic 
chemicals. 

“We  also  have  a tissue  culture  pro- 
gram in  place  for  raspberries,  strawber- 
ries and  asparagus.  Twenty-two  coun- 
tries already  are  receiving  this  material 
on  a limited  basis.  Our  nurserymen 
have  been  especially  active  in  this 
area. 

“We’ve  already  done  some  scouting 
out  of  the  potential  markets  for  our 
State's  biotech  products  and  have 
detected  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  Mexico,  Israel,  France, 
the  Caribbean  and  China. 

“The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  a 
special  relationship  with  the  province 
of  Guangdong,  China,  which  gives  us  a 
strong  advantage  in  developing 
linkages  in  agriculture.  Agriculture 
represents  80  percent  of  the  Chinese 
economy,  so  clearly  they  are  very  in- 
terested in  our  agricultural  brainpower. 


“Massachusetts  also  has  a vibrant 
agri-consulting  business  which  we 
believe  has  excellent  export  potential. 
At  the  moment,  we  have  about  18 
agricultural  consulting  companies  do- 
ing about  $15  million  worth  of 
business  overseas.  With  promotion,  we 
believe  we  can  raise  this  figure  to  $35 
million  by  1990. 

“One  way  we  plan  to  boost  sales  of 
consulting  services  is  through  a 
monthly  newsletter  listing  agricultural 
consulting  contracts  that  are  coming 
up  for  bid. 

“This  newsletter  will  be  proprietary  to 
our  State  firms  so  that  they  can  get  a 
head  start  on  submitting  bids  for  con- 
sulting contracts  overseas  or  through 
such  organizations  as  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

“In  fact,  we  have  already  had  some 
very  encouraging  contacts  with  the 
French,  who  are  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  co-ventures  in 
agricultural  consulting  in  West  Africa, 
an  area  where  France  has  long  had  a 
significant  economic  presence.  We 
see  good  possibilities  for  projects  in 
such  countries  as  Mali,  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  Senegal. 

Classic  Bay  State  Food  Exports 
Won’t  Be  Neglected 

“However,  we  have  no  intention  of 
relaxing  our  promotional  efforts  for  our 
classic  food  export  items.  Indeed,  we 
are  going  to  make  a serious  push  to 
increase  our  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  $35  million  by  1990. 

“We  will  be  concentrating  our  promo- 
tional activities  for  these  products  on 
the  Netherlands,  China,  Mexico,  the 
Caribbean,  France,  Israel  and  such 
Pacific  Rim  countries  as  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  Korea,  Singapore,  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia.”  ■ 


The  interviewee  is  Commissioner  of 
Food  and  Agriculture,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture, 
100  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02202.  Tel.  (617)  727-3002. 
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Fact  File: 

Addresses  and  Contacts  for  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture 


The  following  is  a list  of 
state  departments  of 
agriculture  and  the  primary 
contacts  for  export  informa- 
tion and  assistance.  In 
some  cases  other  agencies 
are  listed  because  they 
have  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  export  develop- 
ment. 


Alabama  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Industries 

P.O.  Box  3336 
Beard  Building 
Montgomery,  AL 
36193-0001 
Myron  W.  Whigham, 
Administrator 
International  Trade 
Division  of  Marketing 
Tel:  (205)  261-2626 

Alaska  Department  of 
Natural  Resources, 
Division  of  Agriculture 

P.O.  Box  949 
Palmer,  AK  99645-0949 
Edward  D.  Kern, 
Development  Specialist 
Tel:  (907)  745-7200 

American  Samoa 
Government  Department 
Of  Agriculture 

P.O.  Box  366 

Pago  Pago,  American 

Samoa  96799 

Mataalii  Tofu  Tia,  Director 

Tel:  (0-11-684)  633-5276 

Arizona  Department 
of  Commerce 

1700  West  Washington, 
Room  400 
Executive  Tower 
Phoenix,  AZ  85007 
Doug  Upshur 
International  Trade 
Specialist 
Tel:  (602)  255-3737 

Arkansas  State  Plant 
Board 

No.  1 Natural  Resources 
Drive 

P.O.  Box  1069 
Little  Rock,  AR  72203 
Melvin  C.  Tucker,  Director 
Tel:  (501)  225-1598 


Arkansas  Industrial 
Development  Commission 

One  Capitol  Mall 
Little  Rock,  AR  72201 
D.  Trent  Roberts, 
International 

Marketing  Manager 
Agricultural  Products 
Tel:  (501)  371-3571 
Telex:  53-6433  AIDC  LRK 

California  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture 

1220  N Street 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 
Harry  J.  Krade,  Assistant 
Director 

Tel:  (916)  445-0682 

Colorado  Department  of 
Agriculture 

406  State  Services 
Building 

1525  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  CO  80203 
Jim  Rubingh,  Program 
Administrator 
Division  of  Markets 
Tel:  (303)  866-3561 

Connecticut  Department 
Of  Agriculture 

165  Capitol  Avenue 
State  Office  Building 
Hartford,  CT  06116 
Ann  Wiktor,  Inti. 

Marketing  Specialist 
Division  of  Markets 
Tel:  (203)  566-4276 

Delaware  Department  of 
Agriculture 

2320  S.  DuPont  Highway 
Dover,  DE  19901 
William  T.  Sammons,  Jr. 
Marketing  Manager 
Division  of  Production  and 
Promotion 
Tel:  (302)  736-4811 

Florida  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Services 

Mayo  Building 
Tallahassee,  FL  32301 
John  D.  Stiles,  Director 
Division  of  Marketing 
Tel:  (904)  488-4031 
Telex:  810-931-3655 


Georgia  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Capitol  Square 
Agriculture  Building, 

Room  328 

Atlanta,  GA  30334-2001 
Lanny  Williams,  Director 
International  Trade 
Division 

Tel:  (404)  656-3740 
Telex:  80-4349  GDA 
TRADE  ATL 

GUAM  Department  of 
Agriculture 

P.O.  Box  2950 
Government  of  Guam-USA 
Agana,  GU  96910 
Peter  N.  Nelson,  Director 
Administrative  Service  and 
Department  of 
Agriculture 

Tel:  (011-671)  734-3940 

Hawaii  Department  of 
Agriculture 

1428  South  King  Street 
Honolulu,  HI  96814 
Masao  Hanaoka,  Head 
Marketing  and  Consumer 
Services  Division 
Tel:  (808)  548-7140 

Idaho  Department  of 
Agriculture 

P.O.  Box  790 
120  Klotz  Lane 
Boise,  ID  83702 
Rick  Phillips,  Assistant  to 
the  Director,  Marketing 
Tel:  (208)  334-2623 

Illinois  Department  of 
Agriculture 

State  Fairgrounds 
Springfield,  IL  62706 
Richard  Vogen,  Bureau 
Chief 

International  Marketing 
Tel:  (217)  782-6675 
Telex:  910-242-0514 
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Indiana  State  Department 
Of  Commerce,  Indiana 
Division  of  Agriculture 

1 North  Capitol,  Suite  700 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
Naomi  Campbell,  Director 
International  Marketing 
Tel:  (317)  232-8770 
Telex:  810-341-3376 

Iowa  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Wallace  Building 
Des  Moines,  IA  50319 
Mark  Pearson 
Director  of  Marketing 
Tel:  (515)  281-5993 
Telex:  478332  IA  AG 
MKTG  DSM 

Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture 

109  Southwest  9th  Street 
Topeka,  KS  66612-1282 
Eldon  R.  Fastrup 
Director,  Marketing 
Division 

Tel:  (913)  296-3736 
TWX:  910-744-6701  KSBOA 
MKT  TPK 

Kentucky  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Capitol  Plaza  Tower, 

Room  724 
Frankfort,  KY  40601 
Helen  Helton,  Executive 
Assistant,  Division  of 
Markets 

Tel:  (502)  564-4696 
Telex:  510-543-3505  KY 
DOC 

Louisiana  Department  of 
Agriculture 

P.O.  Box  44302 
Capitol  Station 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804 
Roy  Johnson,  Director 
International  Marketing 
Division 
P.O.  Box  44365 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804 
Tel:  (504)  292-3600 


Maine  Department  of 
Agriculture 

State  House  Station  28 
Augusta,  ME  04333 
Dale  Gullickson,  Director 
Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Marketing 
Tel:  (207)  289-2167 

Maryland  Department  of 
Agriculture 

50  Harry  S.  Truman 
Parkway 

Annapolis,  MD  21401 
Richard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
International  Marketing 
Specialist 
Tel:  (301)  841-5770 
Telex:  87856  MD  DPT 
AGANPL 

Massachusetts 
Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture 

100  Cambridge  Street, 

21st  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02202 
Dr.  Schiva  Gandhi, 

Foreign 

Marketing  Specialist 
Tel:  (617)  727-3018 

Michigan  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Box  30017 

4th  Floor,  Ottawa 

Building 

North  Lansing,  Ml  48909 
Carol  Keyes,  International 
Marketing  Specialist 
Tel:  (517)  373-1054 
Telex:  229440 

Minnesota  Department  of 
Agriculture 

90  West  Plato  Boulevard 
Saint  Paul,  MN  55107 
Richard  Haskett,  Director 
Agricultural  Trade  Division 
Tel:  (612)  297-3759 
Telex:  910-563-3592 
MINCOM  CNTR 


Mississippi  Department  of 
Agriculture  and 
Commerce 

P.O.  Box  1609 
Jackson,  MS  39205 
Roy  Manning,  Export 
Trade 

Representative 
Tel:  (601)  961-4725 
Telex:  353755 
(MS-DAC-UD) 

Missouri  Department  of 
Agriculture 

P.O.  Box  630 
1616  Missouri  Boulevard 
Jefferson  City,  MO  65102 
S.  Wayne  Yokley,  Director 
Marketing  Development 
Division 

Tel:  (314)  751-2613 
TWX:  910-760-2452 
MOAGINTDIVJEF 

Montana  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Agricultural/Livestock 
Building 
Capitol  Station 
Helena,  MT  59620 
Steve  Kalgaard,  Research 
Analyst 

Tel:  (406)  444-3144 
Telex:  313132 
OWMARKET  HEL 

Nebraska  Department  of 
Agriculture 

301  Centennial  Mall  South 
P.O.  Box  94947 
Lincoln,  NE  68509-4947 
Susan  Rouch,  Manager 
Export  Promotion 
Marketing  Division 
Tel:  (402)  471-4668 
TWX:  910-621-8249  ST  OF 
NEBR  LCN 

Nevada  Department  of 
Agriculture 

P.O.  Box  11100 
Reno,  NV  89510 
Phillip  Martinelli,  Director 
Division  of  Plant  Industry 
Tel:  (702)  789-0180 


New  Hampshire 
Department  of  Agriculture 

105  Loudon  Road 
Prescott  Park  Building  #1 
Concord,  NH  03301 
Roy  J.  Howard,  Director 
Division  of  Markets  and 
Standards 
Tel:  (603)  271-2505 

New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture 

CN  330 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 
John  J.  Repko,  Director 
Division  of  Markets 
Tel:  (609)  984-4380 

New  Mexico  Department 
Of  Agriculture 

P.O.  Box  5600 
Las  Cruces,  NM  88003 
Robert  Toberman,  Director 
Marketing  Development 
Division 

Tel:  (505)  646-4929 
Telex:  704-666 

New  York  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets 

Building  8,  State  Office 
Campus 

Albany,  NY  12235 
Michael  McCarthy 
Director  of  Marketing 
Tel:  (518)  457-3412 
Telex:  145433  NYS 
AGRICL  ALB 

North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture 

P.O.  Box  27647 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 
W.  Britt  Cobb,  Jr.,  Chief 
International  Marketing 
Section 

Tel:  (919)  733-7912 

North  Dakota  Department 
Of  Agriculture 

State  Capitol 
Bismarck,  ND  58505 
Laurence  McMerty, 
Marketing  Director 
Tel:  (701)  224-2231 
Telex:  296021  ND  AG  DPT 
BMRK 
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Ohio  Department  of 
Agriculture 

65  S.  Front  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43215 
Martin  A.  Miller,  Marketing 
Specialist 
Division  of  Markets 
Tel:  (614)  466-4104 

Oklahoma  Department  of 
Agriculture 

2800  N.  Lincoln  Blvd. 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  75102 
Alan  Huston,  Coordinator 
International  Marketing 
Division 

Tel:  (405)  521-3864 

Oregon  Department  of 
Agriculture 

635  Capitol,  N.E. 

Salem,  OR  97310-0110 
Ken  Meier,  Administrator 
Agricultural  Development 
and  Marketing  Division 
Tel:  (503)  378-3787 
Telex:  510-599-0240 

Pennsylvania  Department 
Of  Agriculture 

2301  North  Cameron 
Street 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110 
Gretchen  A.  Vreeland, 
Chief,  Export  Division 
Tel:  (717)  783-8460 

Puerto  Rico  Department 
Of  Agriculture 

Apartado  10163 
Santurce,  PR  00908 
Aduan  Rodriguez,  Director 
Agricultural  Development 
Administration/Marketing 
Division 
P.O.  Box  9200 
Santurce,  PR  00908 
Tel:  (809)  723-8526 


Rhode  Island  Department 
Of  Environmental 
Management  Resource 
Marketing/Agriculture 

Roger  Williams  Building 
22  Hayes  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02908 
Stephen  W.  Higgins,  Jr., 
Chief,  Division  of  Agriculture 
and  Marketing 
Tel:  (401)  277-2781 

South  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Wade  Hampton  State 
Office  Building 
Senate  Street  (Capitol 
Complex) 

P.O.  Box  11280 
Columbia,  SC  29211 
Roy  W.  Copelan,  Jr., 

Manager 

International  Trade 
Tel:  (803)  758-3531 
Telex:  57-3401  SC 
DEPTAGR  CLB 

South  Dakota  Department 
Of  Agriculture 

Capitol  Lake  Plaza 
Box  6000 
Pierre,  SD  57501 
Nancy  Brady,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Promotion 
Coordinator 
Tel:  (605)  773-5032 
Telex:  910-668-2225 

Tennessee  Department  of 
Agriculture 

P.O.  Box  40627 
Melrose  Station 
Nashville,  TN  37204 
Joe  R.  Gaines,  Director 
Division  of  Marketing 
Tel:  (615)  360-0160 

Texas  Department  of 
Agriculture 

P.O.  Box  12847 
Austin,  TX  78711 
Paul  Lewis,  Director 
International  Marketing 
Tel:  (512)  463-7624 


Utah  Department  of 
Agriculture 

350  North  Redwood  Road 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84116 
Rod  Clifford,  Director 
International/Domestic 
Markets 

Tel:  (801)  533-6908 

Vermont  Department  of 
Agriculture 

116  State  Street 
Montpelier,  VT  05602 
Barbara  Monti,  Director 
Agricultural  Development 
Division 

Tel:  (802)  828-2437 

Virgin  Islands  Department 
Of  Agriculture 

P.O.  Box  “U,”  Kingshill 
St.  Croix,  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  00850 
Patrick  N.  Williams 
Commissioner 
Tel:  (809)  778-0991 

Virginia  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Services 

P.O.  Box  1163 
1100  Bank  Street 
Room  710 

Richmond,  VA  23219 
John  J.  Ligon,  Director 
International  Trade 
Office 

Tel:  (804)  786-3953 
Telex:  827371  VASTDAC 
RCH 

Cable:  VAEXPORTM  KTS 

Washington  State 
Department  of  Agriculture 

406  General 

Administration  Building 
Olympia,  WA  98504 
Arthur  C.  Scheuneman 
Assistant  Director  of 
Administration/ 
Agricultural 
Development  Division 
Tel:  (206)  753-5046 
Telex:  152737 


West  Virginia  Department 
Of  Agriculture 

State  Capitol  Building 
Charleston,  WV  25305 
Noah  E.  Perry,  Director 
Rural  Resources  Division 
Tel:  (304)  348-2210 

Wisconsin  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Trade  and 
Consumer  Protection 

P.O.  Box  8911 
801  W.  Badger  Road 
Madison,  Wl  53708 
David  P.  Hammer, 
Marketing  Specialist 
International  Trade/ 
Marketing  Division 
Tel:  (608)  226-7182 
Telex:  910-221-5686 
MIATCO  CGO 

Wyoming  Department  of 
Agriculture 

2219  Carey  Avenue 
Cheyenne,  WY  82002-0100 
Chris  Clothier,  Marketing 
Development  Specialist 
Tel:  (307)  777-6578 
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International  Trade  Shows 
Open  Doors  to  Foreign  Markets 


By  Philip  A.  Letarte 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  involved 
in  overseas  market  development,  one 
option  you  should  consider  is  an  inter- 
national exhibit. 


Trade  exhibits  are  an  effective  means 
of  introducing  and  promoting 
agricultural  products  overseas. 

Through  personal  contact  with  foreign 
buyers,  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  your  products,  create  in- 
terest in  them  and  generate  trade 
leads— which  translates  into  more 
sales. 

Next  year,  USDA’s  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  (FAS)  will  sponsor  U.S.  ex- 
hibits at  nine  trade  shows  around  the 
world.  These  shows  will  offer  hun- 
dreds of  new-to-market  and  estab- 
lished firms  the  opportunity  to  explore 
foreign  markets  and  to  meet  with 
thousands  of  buyers. 

The  countries  and  trade  shows  chosen 
each  year  for  FAS  participation  are 
carefully  selected  to  assure  that  U.S. 
food  products  obtain  maximum  ex- 
posure in  as  many  major  markets  as 
possible. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  U.S.  ex- 
hibit and  the  nature  of  the  exposition, 
FAS  typically  offers  assistance  in  the 
following  areas:  product  shipment 
from  the  United  States  and  customs 
clearance  in  foreign  countries;  label 
clearance  to  determine  if  products 
conform  to  local  standards;  briefing 
materials  on  the  markets  covered  by 
the  show;  and  advance  publicity  to 
assure  a large  turnout  of  prospective 
buyers. 

A fee  is  charged  to  companies  wishing 
to  participate  in  an  FAS  exhibit.  The 
fee  covers  a portion  of  the  costs  for 
exhibit  space,  facilities,  promotions, 
management  and  other  services.  The 
exhibitor  is  expected  to  provide  the 
product  and  full-time  representation. 

Here  is  a brief  rundown  on  shows 
scheduled  for  1986.  Refer  to  the  easy- 
to-clip  calendar  of  events  on  page  14 
for  exact  dates. 

HORECAVA— Netherlands.  This  large 
hotel  and  restaurant  food  show  will  be 
held  in  Amsterdam  in  January.  The  Of- 
fice of  the  Agricultural  Counselor  will 
sponsor  a booth  at  this  event,  pro- 
moting an  “American  Menu.” 
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ISM— West  Germany.  This  is  an  annual 
trade-only  fair  which  takes  place  in 
Cologne  in  January.  The  show  features 
sweets  and  biscuit  products.  Atten- 
dance in  1985  was  more  than  11,000, 
with  German  and  foreign  visitors  about 
evenly  divided. 

MEFEX— Bahrain.  This  is  the  fourth 
biennial  Middle  East  food  equipment 
exhibition,  taking  place  in  late 
February  in  Manama.  It  is  the  leading 
show  of  its  kind  in  this  region,  open- 
ing a gateway  to  imports  of  nearly  $42 
billion  yearly.  A U.S.  National  Pavilion, 
consisting  of  about  20  booths,  is  being 
organized  by  the  Agricultural  Trade  Of- 
fice in  Manama. 

ROKA— Netherlands.  This  international 
exposition,  taking  place  in  Utrecht  in 
February,  features  all  types  of  foods. 
The  Netherlands  is  the  largest  food 
transshipment  point  in  the  world,  and 
its  famous  Port  of  Rotterdam  is  the 
gateway  to  Europe. 

ALIMENTARIA— Spain.  This  is  the 
sixth  year  of  operation  for  this  fair, 
which  will  be  held  in  Barcelona  in 
March.  The  show  combines  food  and 
nonfood  household  products.  Over 
200,000  visitors  attended  Alimentaria 
in  1984.  Of  the  1,700  exhibitors  at  the 
fair,  400  were  from  foreign  countries. 

FOODEX— Japan.  This  show,  held  in 
Tokyo,  is  the  most  important  annual 
food  and  beverage  exhibition  in  Asia.  It 
takes  place  in  March.  About  800  firms 
from  21  countries  participated  in  the 
1984  show,  and  almost  120,000  visitors 
attended.  The  number  of  foreign 
visitors  totaled  approximately  1,700, 
coming  from  over  30  countries.  The 
U.S.  National  Pavillion  will  be  organ- 
ized by  the  Office  of  the  Agricultural 
Counselor  in  Tokyo  and  will  consist  of 
over  50  booths. 

INTERNORGA— West  Germany.  This 
exposition,  scheduled  for  March  in 
Hamburg,  focuses  on  foods  for  hotel, 
catering,  baking  and  confectionery 
firms.  These  segments  are  always 
searching  for  new,  high-quality  pro- 
ducts to  add  to  their  continuously 
changing  menus. 

I. 
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1986  Calendar  of  International  Trade  Shows 


Date 


Location 


Show 


Activity 


January  6-9 
January  26-30 
February  22-26 
February  23-27 
March  8-13 
March  10-14 
March  14-19 
April  20-22 
May  6-7 
May  13-16 
May  19-24 
June  12-17 
September  19-24 
October  20-24 


Amsterdam 

Cologne 

Bahrain 

Utrecht,  Netherlands 

Barcelona 

Tokyo 

Hamburg 

Brighton,  England 

Hong  Kong 

Singapore 

Taipei 

Seoul 

Munich 

Paris 


HORECAVA1 

ISM 

MEFEX1 

ROKA 

ALIMENTARIA 

FOODEX1 

INTERNORGA 

HELFEX1 

U.S.  FOOD  EXPO1 

FOOD  ASIA1 

U.S.  FOOD  & EQUIP1 

KORFOOD1 

IKOFA 

SIAL1 


Food/Hotel/Catering2 

Sweets/Biscuits 

Food/Equipment 

Food 

Food 

Food 

Hotels/Caterers/Bakers 

Health  Foods 

Food 

Food 

Food/Equipment 

Food 

Food 

Food 


'FAS  participation  anticipated.  2Dutch  agents  only. 


HELFEX— United  Kingdom.  Held  in 
Brighton  in  April,  this  show  is  one  of 
the  few  in  the  world  devoted  strictly  to 
health  foods.  This  exhibition  gives  U.S. 
firms  the  opportunity  to  introduce  all- 
natural health  food  products  to  an  en- 
thusiastic market.  The  Agricultural 
Trade  Office  in  London  sponsors  a 
U.S.  stand  in  this  show,  consisting  of 
10  booths. 

U.S.  FOOD  EXPOSITION  — Hong  Kong. 

Organized  in  conjunction  with  FOOD 
ASIA  in  Singapore,  this  biennial  trade- 
only  event  is  designed  to  maximize 
sales  possibilities  for  firms  already 
participating  in  FOOD  ASIA.  The 
Agricultural  Officer  in  Hong  Kong  has 


reserved  100  booths  in  a local  trade 
center  for  this  two-day  exposition, 
which  takes  place  in  May. 

FOOD  ASIA— Singapore.  This  biennial 
food  and  equipment  expo,  which  takes 
place  in  May,  accommodated  almost 
1,000  exhibitors  in  1984.  Twenty-eight 
countries  were  represented  at  this 
show,  13  of  which  sponsored  national 
pavilions.  Over  20,000  visitors  attended 
this  trade-only  show.  Foreigners  ac- 
counted for  about  one-quarter  of  the 
total.  This  year,  the  U.S.  National 
Pavilion  again  will  be  organized  by  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Office  in  Singapore, 
and  will  consist  of  50  booths. 


FOOD  AND  EQUIPMENT 
SHOW— Taiwan.  This  U.S.  exposition 
will  be  held  in  Taipei  in  May.  Approx- 
imately 20  booths  are  organized  by 
FAS  to  promote  U.S.  products  in  this 
dynamic,  expanding  economy.  Last 
year,  more  than  3,000  people  attended 
this  show,  generating  almost  1,600 
trade  leads. 

KORFOOD— Korea.  This  annual  food 
show  will  be  held  in  Seoul  in  early 
June.  Aiming  at  an  increasingly  af- 
fluent market  that  is  eager  to  try  U.S. 
food  products,  this  show  features 
foods,  beverages  and  food  equipment. 
U.S.  participation  in  this  exposition  is 
being  managed  by  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Office  in  Seoul. 

IKOFA— West  Germany.  This  biennial 
fair,  taking  place  in  Munich  in 
September,  features  foods  from  48 
countries.  Twenty-eight  countries 
organized  national  pavilions  for  IKOFA, 
which  attracted  over  51,000  visitors  in 
1984.  Almost  1,500  exhibitors  attended 
this  fair. 

SIAL— France.  This  trade-only  biennial 
food  exposition  takes  place  in  October 
in  Paris.  The  U.S.  National  Pavilion, 
consisting  of  50  booths,  will  be 
organized  by  the  Office  of  the 
Agricultural  Counselor  in  Paris.  More 
than  100  U.S.  firms  were  represented 
at  SIAL  ’84.  The  show  attracted  buyers 
from  about  130  countries,  representing 
over  40  percent  of  the  visitors.  About 
110,000  trade  and  professional  visitors 
attended. 

For  additional  information  on  interna- 
tional food  shows,  contact  the  follow- 
ing FAS  office: 

United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Export  Programs  Division 
Program  Operations  Branch 
14th  and  Independence  Ave.,  S.W. 
Room  4944-S 
Washington,  D.C.  20250 
Telephone:  (202)  447-3031 
Telex:  89491  ■ 


The  author  is  with  the  Export 
Programs  Division,  FAS.  Tel.  (202) 
447-3031. 


The  U.K.  Grocery  Market: 
A Challenge  Worth  Taking 
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By  W.  Lynn  Abbott 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
British  grocery  market  for  U.S.  ex- 
porters is  the  tremendous  concentra- 
tion of  buying  power  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Since  Britain  has  imported  a major 
share  of  its  food  for  centuries,  its  con- 
sumers are  accustomed  to  buying 
foreign  products. 

However,  the  United  Kingdom  has  a 
highly  advanced  food  processing  in- 
dustry. Today,  products  from  other 
members  of  the  European  Community 
(EC)  enter  tax  free,  while  U.S.  products 
are  subject  to  EC  tariffs.  These  factors 
add  up  to  an  extremely  competitive 
marketplace. 

There  are  nearly  250,000  grocery 
outlets  in  the  United  Kingdom  — nearly 
50  percent  more  food  stores  per  capita 
than  in  the  United  States.  And  larger 
food  stores  in  Britain  account  for  a 
bigger  share  of  business  than  their 
counterparts  in  the  United  States. 

Chains— known  in  Great  Britain  as 
“multiples”— have  been  increasing 
their  dominance  in  retailing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  virtually  all  other  retail 
groups. 

The  most  common  means  of  com- 
munication in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
the  telex,  not  the  telephone.  British  im- 
porters grow  impatient  with  U.S.  ex- 
porters who  do  not  have  a telex  facili- 
ty. The  combination  of  time  zone  dif- 
ferences and  language  nuance,  on  top 
of  the  difficulties  of  communication, 


make  the  telephone  unsatisfactory. 

The  mails  are  slow  and  unreliable. 

Exporter  Must  Decide  Basic  Approach 

The  U.S.  exporter  must  decide  very 
early  to  either  achieve  a permanent 
branded  presence  on  the  retail  market 
or  simply  seize  markets  of  opportunity 
on  a price  basis.  U.K.  importers  expect 
that  any  branded  product  will  be  sup- 
ported by  some  promotional  funds. 

If  the  exporter  decides  on  competing 
in  the  market  on  a commodity  basis 
rather  than  with  branded  items,  price 
becomes  the  major  factor.  Either  way, 
the  U.S.  exporter  must  clearly  identify 
the  unique  advantages  of  the  product 
to  British  consumers. 

Credit  terms  are  required.  Cash 
against  documents  is  possible,  but 
credit  periods  of  30,  60,  75,  or  90  days 
are  more  acceptable.  The  exporter 
should  be  ready  to  produce  a quote,  in 
CIF  terms,  in  foreign  currency  that  will 
last  for  three  or  preferably  for  six 
months.  Failure  to  fix  a foreign  curren- 
cy price  for  a long  period  of  time 
throws  all  the  foreign  exchange  risk  on 
the  importer.  This  is  not  viewed 
favorably  by  the  U.K.  importer,  thus 
hurting  chances  of  sales  success. 

Given  a continued  strong  dollar,  most 
imports  of  U.S.  grocery  items  are  likely 
to  be  relegated  to  the  category  of 
specialty  products.  They  will  be 
handled  by  outlets  that  cater  to  the 
specialty  trade.  These  include  Harrods, 
the  food  halls  of  department  stores, 
such  as  Selfridges,  and  selected 
specialty  outlets.  Together,  these 


outlets  handle  no  more  than  5 percent 
of  the  retial  food  sales  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  companies  that  import  for  this 
small  market  are  highly  specialized 
and  completely  different  from  the  com- 
panies that  import  for  the  major  retail 
chains. 

Labeling/Ingredient  Regulations 

Store-label  products  have  become  in- 
creasingly dominant  for  standard 
items.  Many  new  products  also  will 
have  to  be  introduced  in  both  branded 
and  own  label  packages  to  achieve 
high  volume.  Store-label  products  are 
subject  to  the  same  price  pressures  as 
commodity  products. 

The  labeling  and  ingredient  regulations 
are  substantially  determined  by  EC  re- 
quirements. The  most  outstanding 
peculiarity  of  the  British  system  is  that 
the  government  does  not  approve  a 
label— the  enforcement  agency  is  the 
local  health  authority.  It  is  up  to  the 
vendor  to  review  the  appropriate 
legislation  and  bring  the  label  into  con- 
formity. Therefore,  the  label  is  always 
open  to  change. 

The  U.K.  grocery  market  today  is  very 
large  and  challenging  to  U.S.  food  ex- 
porters. Understanding  this  market 
would  facilitate  better  business  and 
bigger  export  sales.  ■ 


The  author  is  the  agricultural  trade 
officer,  London. 
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China’s  Growing  Market 
For  Breeding  Cattle, 
Swine  and  Poultry 


By  Marlene  Stinson 

Revisions  made  last  year  in  China’s 
health  requirements  for  U.S.  livestock 
and  poultry  exports  have  opened  a 
new  market  for  high-quality  U.S. 
breeding  cattle,  swine  and  poultry. 

The  agreement  somewhat  relaxed  over- 
ly strict  health  requirements  in  the 
Sino-American  import-export  agree- 
ment of  a year  earlier  and  led  to  the 
historic  shipment  of  1,197  head  of  U.S. 
breeding  cattle,  mostly  Holstein 
heifers,  to  China.  The  value  of  these 
cattle  was  around  $3.4  million. 

Most  of  the  cattle  were  destined  for 
commercial  dairy  herds  to  supply  fresh 
milk  and  dairy  products  and  serve  as  a 
genetic  base  for  future  dairy 
replacements. 


Comparable  shipments  of  swine  and 
poultry,  made  possible  by  the  agree- 
ment, were  also  relatively  small. 
However,  trade  of  any  size  is 
auspicious  considering  the  potential 
demand  for  dairy  products  which  could 
be  generated  by  1.2  billion  Chinese 
consumers. 

Bert  Hawkins,  Administrator  of  USDA's 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  said  the  Chinese  want  to  im- 
port U.S.  livestock  because  they  are  in- 
terested in  upgrading  their  national 
herd,  and  they  know  that  animals  from 
the  United  States  are  among  the  best 
in  the  world. 


Other  countries  competing  for  China’s 
export  market  include  Canada,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Australia 
and  Germany. 

Health  Requirements  Remain  Tough 

Even  though  revisions  to  the  original 
agreement  were  made,  the  restrictions 
are  still  strict— especially  in  the  area 
of  testing  procedures. 

Speaking  of  the  initial  shipment  of 
breeding  cattle,  Dr.  John  K.  Atwell, 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Veterinary 
Services  at  APHIS,  said:  “The  Chinese 
have  not  had  experience  in  importing 
cattle  from  the  United  States,  and  they 
were  concerned  about  the  isolation  of 
animals,  along  with  the  testing  and 
shipping  procedures.  As  a result,  all  of 
the  cattle  were  carefully  screened.” 


Before  the  cattle  left  the  country, 
several  teams  from  China,  including 
veterinarians,  came  to  the  United 
States  to  look  over  the  animals  before 
they  were  tested. 

The  Chinese  require  that  every  animal 
and  every  farm  where  the  animals 
originate  must  be  approved  by  a 
Chinese  veterinarian.  Atwell  points  out 
that  if  the  Chinese  veterinarian  feels  a 
farm  is  unsatisfactory,  he  can  reject 
the  supplier. 

The  current  agreement  says  that  cattle 
exported  to  China  must  originate  from 
18  states— mostly  in  the  north  central 
and  northeastern  parts  of  the  coun- 
try—where  serologic  evidence  of 
bluetongue  rarely  is  found. 

The  concern  with  bluetongue  was 
eased  when  the  United  States  agreed 
to  certify  that  animals  shipped  to 
China  were  from  the  northeastern 
states,  had  lived  in  those  states  for  at 
least  12  months  prior  to  export  and 
were  tested  between  November  1 and 
April  15  when  the  disease-carrying 
gnat  is  not  active. 


Atwell  said  that  cattle  are  isolated  for 
at  least  30  days  in  the  United  States 
and  are  tested  twice  before  they  are 
shipped.  After  their  arrival  in  China, 
they  are  placed  in  quarantine  for  45 
days  and  retested  for  several  diseases 
including  brucellosis,  tuberculosis, 
bovine  virus  diarrhea  and  infectious 
bovine  rhinotracheitis. 

APHIS  Offers  Support  to  Exporters 

According  to  Atwell,  APHIS  helps  give 
advice  to  exporters  on  how  they  can 
meet  the  stringent  export  and  testing 
requirements. 

For  example,  APHIS  veterinarians  con- 
duct a test  for  Johne’s  disease  before 
the  cattle  are  shipped.  They  also  ar- 
range for  the  required  tests  to  be  sent 
to  the  APHIS  lab  in  Ames,  Iowa;  con- 
duct inspections  prior  to  embarkation; 
and  review  and  endorse  the  health  cer- 
tificates of  the  animals. 

Cost  of  the  required  tests  for  cattle 
range  from  $80  to  $140  per  animal.  The 
exporters  pay  the  bills  for  the  testing, 
which  their  accredited  veterinarians 
conduct. 

Swine  Shipment  Is  Another 
Breakthrough 

Under  the  new  agreement,  209  swine 
departed  for  Shenzen  this  May  in  yet 
another  first  for  U.S.  exports  on  the 
Chinese  market. 

Like  cattle,  swine  exported  to  China 
are  required  to  be  quarantined  in  the 
United  States  before  undergoing  rigid 
testing  and  shipping  procedures.  After 
being  flown  to  China,  the  animals  are 
placed  in  quarantine  another  45  days 
and  retested  to  assure  their  health. 
Tests  are  done  for  swine  dysentery, 
brucellosis,  atrophic  rhinitis,  par- 
vovirus, tuberculosis  and  a number  of 
other  diseases. 

As  of  August  this  year,  1,190  pigs  hail- 
ing from  a number  of  midwestern 
states,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $1.2 
million,  had  been  flown  to  China  in 
three  shipments.  More  shipments  are 
planned. 
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Doors  Opened  for  Poultry 

The  agreement  also  cleared  the  way 
for  trade  with  the  U.S.  poultry  industry. 
The  Chinese  are  interested  in  increas- 
ing their  production  of  poultry  and  in 
adding  to  their  breeding  stock.  Most  of 
the  poultry  exports  so  far  have  come 
from  northeastern  United  States. 

Rigid  testing  here  too  is  in  effect. 

Tests  apply  to  the  flock  of  origin  of 
the  original  day-old  chicks,  which  is 
tested  for  at  least  six  different 
diseases,  including  avian  leukosis. 

The  chicks  must  be  shipped  to  China 
within  48  hours  after  hatching.  When 
they  arrive,  they  are  quarantined  45 
days  to  make  sure  they  are  healthy 
before  being  moved  to  several  loca- 
tions around  the  country. 

Through  August,  100,000  day-old 
chicks  were  delivered  to  China  for  an 
estimated  value  of  $550,000.  The  year 
before,  6,600  chicks  for  breeding  stock 
were  shipped  along  with  3,726  dozen 
shell  eggs  for  hatching  for  an 
estimated  value  of  $1.8  million. 

Two-Way  Trade  Seen  for  the  Future 

Hawkins  said  that  the  United  States  is 
investigating  the  possibility  of  import- 
ing Chinese  swine,  as  well  as  swine 
embryos  and  semen.  The  Chinese 
breeds  are  extremely  prolific  and  sub- 
sist on  a bulkier  diet;  however,  they  do 
not  gain  weight  as  fast  as  U.S.  breeds. 

“The  bloodlines  of  these  Chinese 
swine  could  be  very  desirable  for  cross 
breeding  because  of  the  characteristic 
of  producing  large  litters  along  with 
the  ability  to  nurse  them,”  Hawkins 
said. 

“No  agreement  between  the  two  na- 
tions has  been  reached  yet,”  Hawkins 
said.  “But  we  plan  to  continue  discus- 
sions that  may  lead  to  increased  two- 
way  trade  in  breeding  stock  that  will 
improve  the  livestock  and  poultry  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  and 
China.”  ■ 


The  author  is  with  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service.  Tel. 
(301)  436-7799. 
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Training  Program  Helps  Stimulate 
U.S.  Agricultural  Trade 


By  Vic  Muniec 

Want  to  show  foreign  millers  how  we 
make  and  handle  flour  in  this  country? 
Bring  them  here  and  offer  them  some 
U.S.  hospitality.  That’s  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  make  friends  overseas;  it’s  not 
a bad  way  to  boose  farm  exports 
either. 

USDA’s  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OICD) 
and  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
(FAS)  are  training  foreign 
agriculturalists  in  a program  designed 
to  increase  U.S.  farm  exports  and  pro- 
mote international  goodwill.  Known  as 
the  Middle  Income  Training  Program 
(MIC),  it  is  already  proving  to  be  a 
success. 

The  goals  of  the  MIC  program  are  to: 

• Provide  agricultural  training; 

• Provide  assistance  in  economic 
development;  and 

• Further  cooperation  with  foreign  ad- 
ministrators, managers,  scientists  and 
technicians  in  ways  that  promote 
market  development  and  increased 
trade  for  U.S.  exporters. 

OICD  coordinates  the  training  which 
ranges  from  advanced  degree  pro- 
grams at  U.S.  universities  to  short-term 
courses  developed  by  OICD  with  the 
help  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-grant 
Colleges. 

These  courses  cover  specialized 
agricultural  areas  that  enable  par- 
ticipants to  have  an  impact  on  their 
respective  industries  when  they  return 
home. 

MIC  provides  for  the  training  of 
agriculturalists  from  selected  middle 
income  countries  which  no  longer 
receive  U.S.  assistance  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID). 


Program  Kicks  Off 

Turkey,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Korea,  the 
Ivory  Coast  and  Colombia  were 
selected  to  inaugurate  the  MIC  pro- 
gram in  1984  with  Algeria,  Iraq  and 
Yugoslavia  added  in  1985.  This  year 
alone,  140  agriculturalists  were 
selected  for  specialized  training. 

Market  development  cooperators— in- 
dustry groups  that  work  with  FAS  on  a 
wide  variety  of  export  activities 
overseas— play  a major  role  in  the  pro- 
gram. These  organizations  include  the 
U.S.  Feed  Grains  Council  (USFGC)  and 
the  American  Soybean  Association 
(ASA). 

Both  have  been  helpful  in  identifying 
middle  income  countries  with  good 
potential  as  expanding  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products.  They  have 
also  suggested  candidates  and  helped 
develop  the  training  programs. 

For  example,  ASA  activities  led  to  the 
training  of  25  Turkish  grain  mill 
managers  during  the  fall  of  1984.  The 
managers  took  part  in  a specialized 
short  course  at  Kansas  State  Universi- 
ty and  saw  firsthand  some  of  the  U.S. 
grain  milling  operations  in  the 
Midwest. 

As  a result,  the  United  States  an- 
ticipates selling  more  feed  grains  and 
soymeal  to  support  Turkey’s  growing 
livestock  and  poultry  industries.  The 
mutual  understanding  that  is  develop- 
ing may  encourage  Turkish  officials  to 
reduce  restrictions  on  some  imports 
from  the  United  States. 


In  Venezuela,  the  USFGC  identified 
four  candidates  for  training  on  dairy 
herd  health  this  past  summer  in  the 
United  States.  The  program  is  in  keep- 
ing with  Venezuela’s  effort  to  improve 
its  domestic  trade  market. 

Venezuela  imports  about  50  percent  of 
its  requirements  in  grains,  pulses,  edi- 
ble oils,  red  meats,  dairy  products  and 
sugar.  The  United  States  is  expected 
to  remain  a leading  supplier. 

Koreans  have  received  training  in 
agricultural  economics,  grain  storage, 
soybean  processing,  animal  inspection 
and  quarantine  and  poultry  and  swine 
production. 

Mexico,  traditionally  one  of  the  largest 
U.S.  markets  for  agricultural  products, 
is  interested  in  the  program  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  These  include 
training  in  the  repair  of  agricultural 
machinery,  the  use  of  brackish  water 
for  agricultural  applications,  the  use  of 
television  as  an  agricultural  teaching 
tool,  and  quality  control  standards. 

Ivory  Coast  Training  Targeted 

The  Ivory  Coast  will  benefit  from  train- 
ing that  will  help  it  solve  cattle  produc- 
tion problems.  The  growing  consumer 
preference  for  beef  and  mutton  may 
lead  to  expanded  imports. 

Algeria  has  asked  for  training  in  seed 
technology,  rangeland  management,  ir- 
rigation and  other  areas.  Government 
officials  are  also  requesting  in-country 
programs.  The  program  is  one  result  of 
an  agreement  on  cooperation  in 
agriculture  signed  by  Secretary  Block 
in  1984. 
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Yugoslavia  has  requested  training  for 
agriculturalists  in  such  diverse  fields 
as  swine  embryo  transfer,  veterinary 
diagnostics,  computer  farm  manage- 
ment, poultry  nutrition  and  fish 
genetics. 

Information  about  the  MIC  program  is 
available  from  Dr.  Charles  Aanenson  or 
Susan  Erikson,  Rm.  4118,  Auditor’s 
Building,  ITD/OICD/USDA,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250.  Tel.  (202)  447-5695. 


The  author  is  with  USDA’s  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. Tel.  (202)  382-8041. 


Iraq  is  interested  in  seed  storage  and 
marketing,  irrigation  problems,  land 
reclamation  extension  and  horticulture. 
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Country  Briefs 


Arabian  Peninsula  The  Arabian  Peninsula  has  emerged  in  recent  years  as  a large  market  for  fruits  and 

vegetables.  Rapid  increases  in  the  Peninsula’s  standard  of  living  pushed  imports  of 
Fruit,  Vegetable  Markets  fruits  and  vegetables  up  about  20  percent  a year  between  1976  and  1983,  from  $449 

Growing  Rapidly  million  to  an  estimated  $1.6  billion.  U.S.  fruit  and  vegetable  exports  increased  an 

average  of  19  percent  a year  to  $94  million  in  1983  when  the  Arabian  Peninsula  ranked 
as  the  sixth  largest  export  market  for  U.S.  fruits  and  vegetables,  behind  only  Canada, 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  Latin  America  and  Hong  Kong. 

U.S.  exporters  face  stiff  competition  in  the  Arabian  marketplace.  Other  Middle  Eastern 
countries  (primarily  Turkey  and  Jordan)  provide  about  a fifth  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
import  market.  The  European  Community  accounts  for  roughly  9 percent  of  the  market 
and  the  United  States  for  7 percent. 

Saudi  Arabia  accounts  for  much  of  the  region’s  trade,  importing  $739  million  worth  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  1982.  The  country  is  a large  and  growing  importer  of  apples.  In 
1982  apple  imports  amounted  to  $60  million,  a 69-percent  increase  from  only  three  years 
earlier.  Saudi  Arabia’s  imports  of  pears  tripled  to  $7.8  million  between  1979  and  1982, 
and  its  purchases  of  fresh  grapes  were  up  nearly  threefold. 

Kuwait  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  were  the  next  largest  importers,  importing  $230 
and  $227  million,  respectively,  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  1983.  All  the  other  countries 
in  the  region— Bahrain,  Qatar,  Muscat-Oman  and  Yemen— also  have  registered  signifi- 
cant import  increases.— James  Lopes,  International  Economics  Division,  Economic 
Research  Service.  Tel.  (202)  786-1717. 


Malaysia  Although  the  recent  surge  in  world  pepper  prices  has  brought  increased  profits  to 

Malaysia’s  pepper  growers,  the  Malaysian  pepper  industry  is  a mere  shadow  of  what  it 
Pepper  No  Longer  was  a decade  ago.  Due  to  years  of  depressed  prices,  many  farmers  have  either  aban- 

Country’s  Hot  Crop  doned  their  vines  or  switched  to  Malaysia’s  latest  “darling”  crop— cocoa. 

The  total  area  under  pepper  vines  has  fallen  from  a peak  of  12,500  hectares  in  1980  to 
about  10,000  hectares  in  1985.  It  is  also  estimated  that  about  40  percent  of  the  current 
area  is  intercropped  with  cocoa.  Five  years  ago,  virtually  all  of  the  pepper  was  grown  as 
a monocrop.  Since  1980,  pepper  output  has  declined  from  35,200  tons  to  an  estimated 
16,000  tons  in  1985.  In  addition  to  reduced  area,  yields  of  existing  vines  have  suffered 
due  to  foot-rot  disease  and  under-fertilization.  Even  the  current  high  prices  will  not 
reverse  this  trend  since  it  takes  three  to  four  years  for  a newly  planted  pepper  vine  to 
bear  fruit. 

In  the  national  agricultural  policy  announced  in  late  1983,  the  government  of  Malaysia 
indicated  that  it  would  no  longer  encourage  the  expansion  of  the  pepper  industry  in 
view  of  the  labor  and  capital-intensive  nature  of  the  crop.  There  have  been  requests 
within  the  industry  to  review  this  policy  in  light  of  current  high  pepper  prices.  However, 
it  appears  that  the  government  still  views  the  current  upswing  as  a temporary 
phenomenon  and  would  like  to  see  resources  continue  to  be  diverted  to  other  crops, 
such  as  cocoa.  — Frank  Tarrant,  Agricultural  Attache,  Kuala  Lumpur. 


Tunisia 

Small  Value-Added  Market 
Offers  Sales  Opportunities 


The  Tunisian  government  controls  all  imports  in  order  to  minimize  uses  of  foreign  ex- 
change. The  Ministry  of  National  Economy  establishes  an  annual  list  of  the  types  of 
value-added  agricultural  commodities  which  may  be  imported  by  grocery  store  and 
hotel  chains  and  certain  other  entities  or  brokers. 


Tunisian  imports  of  value-added  agricultural  products  are  limited  in  volume,  but  the 
market  does  offer  some  potential  for  U.S.  exporters.  In  1984,  Tunisia  imported  a total 
of  7,680  metric  tons  of  grocery-type  food  products  valued  at  about  $10.2  million.  Most 
of  these  imports  consisted  of  soft-drink  concentrates  (to  local  bottlers),  yeast  (to 
bakers)  and  canned  tomatoes  and  concentrates. 
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Each  of  the  grocery  chains  is  given  a foreign  exchange  quota  which  can  be  used  to  pur- 
chase value-added  goods.  In  some  cases,  these  foreign  exchange  quotas  may  be  in- 
creased to  the  extent  that  the  buyers  have  export  earnings.  This  has  led  some  super- 
market chains  to  promote  exports  in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  their  import 
authorizations.  For  this  reason,  foreign  suppliers  able  to  handle  countertrade  transac 
tions  could  have  an  advantge  in  attempting  to  market  to  Tunisia. 

Although  there  presently  are  no  stringent  labeling  requirements— other  than  to  indicate 
the  storage  required  (such  as  refrigeration)  and*the  suitability  of  a commodity  for 
human  consumption— a more  comprehensive  labeling  law  has  been  proposed.  U.S.  ex- 
porters would  be  wise  to  consider  French  or  Arabic  labels  for  consumer 
goods.  — Thomas  Pomeroy,  Agricultural  Trade  Officer,  Tunis. 


United  Kingdom 

Potential  for  Growth  in 
Sophisticated  Wine  Market 


The  U.K.  market  is  extremely  competitive.  The  country’s  wine  trade  has  been  one  of  the 
world’s  most  knowledgeable  for  centuries  and  more  than  30  countries  ship  wine  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  most  dramatic  development  in  U.K.  wine  sales  recently  has  been  the  establishment 
of  the  wine  bar.  Actually,  these  establishments  differ  little  from  the  public  house  except 
that  the  principal  beverage  sold  is  wine  and  the  premises  tend  to  be  fancier  and  have 
more  atmosphere.  Many  of  these  establishments  have  begun  to  offer  wines,  sometimes 
under  their  own  labels,  by  the  case  for  consumption  off  premises. 

The  off-premises  wine  trade  is  undergoing  other  changes  as  well.  The  traditional 
wholesale  business  is  now  in  steep  decline.  Meanwhile,  supermarkets,  grocery  stores 
and  the  cash-and-carry  organizations  have  increased  their  share  of  off-premises  wine 
sales  from  9 percent  tin  1978  to  54  percent  last  year.—  W.  Lynn  Abott,  Agricultural 
Trade  Officer,  London. 


Virtually  all  the  wine  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  imported.  In  1984  imports 
were  up  more  than  13  percent  to  5.2  million  hectoliters,  or  a little  more  than  nine 
liters  per  person.  However,  U.S.  wines  currently  account  for  less  than  1 percent  of  im- 
ports, so  there  is  considerable  room  for  expansion.  The  strong  dollar  and  lack  of  con- 
sumer awareness  are  two  of  the  major  constraints  to  increased  U.S.  wine  sales. 


Venezuela  A downturn  is  expected  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Venezuela  during  1985  and  most 

likely  in  1986  as  well.  U.S.  sales  for  1985  currently  are  forecast  at  slightly  below  1983 
Import  Advantage  Given  to  levels  of  $665  million.  Expanded  agricultural  production  brought  about  by  the  govern- 

Buyers  of  Processed  Products  ment’s  drive  toward  self-sufficiency  is  responsible  for  a decline  in  total  agricultural  im- 

ports, including  those  from  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  market  also  has 
been  eroded  by  lower  prices,  improved  quality  from  competitor  countries  and  trade  ad- 
vantages given  to  Latin  American  suppliers  which  will  in  turn  buy  Venezuelan  products. 

Venezuela  has  had  bilateral  trade  agreements  with  a number  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries for  several  years,  but  there  appears  to  be  greater  government  interest  now  in  ex- 
panding trade  with  these  countries  in  order  to  increase  Venezuela’s  nontraditional  ex- 
ports. This  interest  appeared  to  intensify  after  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  level  of 
Venezuelan  steel  exports  to  the  United  States. 

In  a number  of  these  bilateral  agreements,  Venezuela  has  granted  substantial  tariff 
reductions  on  agricultural  raw  material  imports  from  suppliers  that  grant  access  to 
Venezuelan  processed  products.  There  also  have  been  efforts  to  set  up  agreements  pro- 
viding for  specific  quantities  of  commodities  at  predetermined  prices.  These  prices 
then  are  used  as  reference  prices  for  approval  of  foreign  exchange  allocations  for  im- 
ports.— Harry  C.  Bryan,  Agricultural  Counselor,  Caracas. 
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Agricultural  Yearbook  Focuses  on 
Worldwide  Trade  and 
Domestic  Farm  Policies 


By  Larry  Marton 

International  trade  barriers,  domestic 
farm  policies,  macroeconomics,  in- 
terdependence, food  aid,  trade  relation- 
ships, commodity  production, 
technology— all  these  and  more  are 
grist  for  the  1985  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture,  “U.S.  Agriculture  in  a 
Global  Economy.” 

This  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
annual  publication,  the  84th  edition  in 
a line  that  first  began  in  1894,  analyzes 
how  U.S.  agriculture  interacts  with  the 
nation’s  economy,  how  it  functions  in 
the  international  trade  arena  and  how 
it  is  affected  by  apparently  unrelated 
domestic  policies. 

U.S.  agriculture  is  not  the  only  focal 
point  of  the  1985  Yearbook,  which  is 
due  off  press  in  mid-December.  The 
410-page  volume  also  examines 
agricultural  activities  and  policies  of 
other  countries,  evaluates  production 
and  trade  practices  of  many  areas,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  and  offers 
varying  views  of  where  global 
agriculture  may  be  heading  during  the 
next  two  decades. 

Concerning  the  future  of  agriculture, 
there  are  different  perspectives  among 
the  Yearbook’s  authors. 

There  is  Don  Paarlberg,  distinguished 
international  economist  and  professor 
emeritus  at  Purdue  University,  who 
maintains,  “On  balance,  agricultural 
development  abroad  means  increased 
production  and  export  opportunities 
for  U.S.  agriculture.”  The  statement  is 
from  Dr.  Paarlberg’s  chapter,  “Factors 
Affecting  U.S.  Production  in  A.D. 

2000.” 

Dale  Hathaway,  vice  president  of  The 
Consultants  International  Group,  in  his 
chapter,  “Domestic  Policies  and  Inter- 
national Trade  Rules,”  contends  that 
“as  long  as  governments  maintain 
domestic  programs  designed  to  pre- 
vent their  agricultural  industries  from 
having  to  adjust  to  world  market 
forces,  substantial  distortions  in  world 
resource  use  and  international  trade  in 
agricultural  products  will  occur. 

“There  is  no  way  that  the  trade 
aspects  of  agriculture  can  be  dealt 


with  in  the  absence  of  substantial  revi- 
sion of  many  national  agricultural 
policies.  It  appears  unlikely  that  most 
governments  will  be  willing  to  under- 
take the  changes  necessary.” 

Charts,  Tables  and  Photographs 
Add  Meaning  to  the  Text 

In  all,  the  1985  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
features  33  chapters  presented  by  49 
authors.  There  are  numerous  charts, 
tables,  and  wide-ranging  photographs 
that  aptly  illustrate  the  text’s  message. 


“This  Yearbook.  . .has 
value  for  every  individual 
concerned  about  his  or 
her  standard  of  living 
because  a solid 
agricultural  foundation  is 
essential  to  a nation’s 
success.” 

John  R.  Block.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


The  book  is  divided  into  five  sections 
with  each  one  examining  a separate 
theme.  Part  I deals  with  “Agriculture  in 
a Changing  World.”  This  section  in- 
cludes articles  on:  The  Challenge  of 
Change,  What  Global  Interdependence 
Means  to  Agriculture,  Why  Agricultural 
Trade  Is  Vital,  and  Feeding  the 
Underdeveloped  World. 

Part  II  concerns  “Agriculture  Around 
the  World.”  Its  chapters  focus  on 
global  agriculture,  highlighting 
developments  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Western  and  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  Latin  America,  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Part  III  examines  “World  Trade  in 
Agricultural  Products."  Separate 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  world’s  ex- 
porters and  importers  as  well  as  the 
major  commodities,  such  as  food 
grains,  feed  grains,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  cotton,  oilseeds,  livestock, 
dairy  and  poultry,  tobacco  and  forestry. 
There  is  also  a look  at  the  role  of 
value-added  products  and  transporta- 
tion matters. 


The  eight  chapters  of  Part  IV  analyzes 
“The  Policy  Environment.”  Topics  in- 
clude agriculture  and  the  world 
economy,  instruments  of  trade  policy, 
domestic  farm  programs  and  world 
trade,  global  marketing  practices,  trade 
negotiations,  international  food  securi- 
ty, and  the  transfer  of  technology. 

“Looking  Ahead”  is  the  theme  of  Part 
V and  its  single  chapter  tackles  the 
outlook  for  agriculture  over  the  next  20 
years. 

Authors  Represent  the  Spectrum 
Of  U.S.  Agriculture 

In  addition  to  Paarlberg  and  Hathaway, 
other  authors  include  Dennis  Avery, 
the  Department  of  State’s  senior 
agricultural  advisor;  G.  Edward  Schuh 
of  the  World  Bank;  Charles  E. 

Hanrahan  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
Orvile  G.  Bentley,  assistant  secretary 
for  science  and  education,  USDA; 
Wayne  Rasmussen,  USDA  historian; 
Clayton  Yeutter,  United  States  Trade 
Representative;  and  Robert  L. 
Thompson,  assistant  secretary  for 
economics,  USDA. 

Contributors  also  include  leading 
economists  from  USDA’s  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Economic 
Research  Service,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  and  Development, 
Forest  Service  and  the  Office  of 
Transportation. 

In  the  foreword  to  the  Yearbook, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  R.  Block 
writes,  “This  Yearbook  addresses 
many  of  the  problems  that  confront 
the  agricultural  community  today  and 
that  will  confront  it  tomorrow.  Yet,  its 
interest  quotient  reaches  beyond  the 
farmer,  the  economist,  the  student,  the 
agribusinessman,  and  the  policy  maker. 

“It  has  value  for  every  individual  con- 
cerned about  his  or  her  standard  of  liv- 
ing because  a solid  agricultural  foun- 
dation is  essential  to  a nation’s  suc- 
cess.” ■ 


The  author  is  a public  affairs 
specialist,  Office  of  Governmental  and 
Public  Affairs,  USDA.  Tel.  (202)  447-5163. 


Food  and  Agricultural  Export  Directory 

It  Covers  the  Waterfront 


— 
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In  the  fast-lane  world  of  ex- 
porting, information  is 
money.  And  one  of  the  han- 
diest information  packages 
you  can  have  is  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Export 
Directory  1985,  published 
by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service. 

This  72-page  publication 
lists  the  names,  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  of  key 
organizations  and  people 
involved  in  agricultural  ex- 
porting-including USDA’s 
agricultural  attaches  and 
trade  officers  overseas, 
market  development 
cooperators,  and  govern- 
ment agencies  dealing  with 
animal  and  plant  inspec- 
tion, food  safety,  transpor- 
tation and  research.  It  also 
includes  international 
brokers  and  sellers,  state 
trade  groups  and  U.S.  em- 
bassies located  around  the 
world. 

And  it’s  yours,  just  for  the 
asking.  Free. 

To  get  your  copy,  contact: 

Export  Programs  Division 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Room  4944-S 
Washington,  D.C.  20250 
Tel:  (202)  382-9509 
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